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“STEEPLY UP OR DOWN”: THE CHOICE 


BEFORE US 
By Herbert Crabtree 
THERE IS a device adopted by historians that is of great 
convenience when it is desired to summarise the outstanding 
characteristics of a particular period or age. They coin a 
word or a phrase which passes into common usage as a kind 
of shorthand term—a “grammalogue”—to cover a wide but 


significant range of experience and achievement. Thus, when . 


dealing with the ancient world, they speak of the Paleolithic 
(or Old Stone) Age and the Neolithic (or New Stone) Age, 
meaning thereby the periods in which men used particular 
kinds of stone weapons and implements. In the more modern 
world, they speak of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the Industrial Revolution, and so on; each term bringing to 
mind the most noteworthy features which gave to a particular 
period its distinctive importance for the human story. | 
That the historians will apply to our own age some dis- 


_tinguishing term cannot be doubted. It is our destiny to live 


in as critical a phase of human evolution as ever there has 
been, and when the sages of the future contemplate in retro- 
spect the vicissitudes of our century, even as it has thus far 
run, they will unquestionably refiect thoughtfully upon the 
rising crescendo of violence and disruption that has marked 
its course. The 
industrial confusion and financial chaos, culminating in two 
world wars and the nightmare achievement of the atomic 
bomb, will probably prompt them to describe our age as the 
great Age of Violence; the age in which successive waves of 


4 
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Wells has mast even 


of continuous social disorder, of | 


ven 
situation is that he “musi go steeply up or down”. He can’t 
stay put. He can’t evade the dilemma. He can’t shelve respon- 
sibility. And events are now too critical, and the forces 
involved too powerful, for there to be any salvation or escape 

in passivity. 
But are there no grounds for some other, and maybe less 


just 
many of ts phrascs socm oddly to fit the mood 


rest will not trouole about ii, finding such opiates and con- 
solations as they have a mind for . . . But my own tempera- 
ment makes it unavoidable for me to doubt that there will 
not be that small minority which will succeed in seeing life 
out to its inevitable end”. 

Could pessimism go further? One can imagine the 
thousands of sermons that will be preached by second-rate 
minds upon this essay, crowing over the decline and fall of 
its author’s secularist hopes. But his views are not to be thus 
lightly dismissed. The argument betrays no sign of senility; 
on the contrary it evinces a logic that is as brave as it is 
cogent in its determination to follow the argument whither- 
soever it leads. We are compelled to acknowledge that the 
conclusion is one conclusion, one verdict, that may justifiably 
be passed on mankind as we move on into the unknown 
future. It is not the only one, but it is one that must be 
dispassionately considered and weighed. : 

Nor can we shelve the issue by plaintively crying in a 
vague and pointless fashion that men will have to be wiser 
and better and more unselfish than they have been, and just 
leaving it there. There is no “have to be” about it. There 
are no “musts”. in the situation when you come to evaluate 
rational and moral factors. There is no force in the universe 


He ever has done or is ever likely so to do. 
If history and philosophy prove anything, it is that in 

the realm of reason and morals a real degree of contingency 

(i.e. freedom) attaches to human judgment and will, and 

if man has acquired the power to rise to Heaven he can 

make the choice of going to Hell. The 


great 
—may. acs; Ife or death ts before us; the 
Stage ts let us “greet the unseen with 2 cheer”. 


THE FUND 
NEWS Has just come to hand that on the eve of Christmas 
the £60,000 milestone on the road to £100,000 was reached. 
magnshccm achecvement so far but. as Mr. Harold 


BS 


Bearers 


: that will compel men to be wiser, and better, and more 
: unselfish. Some picus souls might reply, “But surely God 
would compel them, if only to justify His-own creation!” Well: 
it is hard to see why He should, and there is no evidence that 
fury and passion swept away the little sanctuaries of reason 
and morality which civilization had precariously constructed; 
the age in which men did their vile best io annihilate those 
of their fellow humans whom they disliked (for no betier ‘ 
reason than that they did dislike them), and succeeded in all 
but totally annihilating themselves. 
We approach the end of the year upon which all our 
desires have been set for a great while past. The uneasy and 
apprehensive 1930's at length eventuated in the dire threat 
to our bare existence in the carly 1940's, and now we stand, ime. > 

with deadly fear behind us. on the threshold of the first full hy 
: year of peace. Peace? Perhaps it needs the pen of a Victorian = fitity of naked violence when, having run its full course, it 
| post to describe the Kind of peace we carry forward ito eters out in exhaustion, defeat and despair? And are not 

a ’ earnest and able men setting themselves to the task of rebuild- 
: “Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? we that ing a new world order, the United Nations’ Organization, on 
| have made them a curse. oe the ruins of the old? And do we not know something of the 
Pickpockets, cach hand lusting for all that ts not its own: — geen unhappiness which the cult of violence can bring into 
And lust of gain. im the spurt of Cain. is # better or worse the fives of those who have wholly surrendered their souls to 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own =? Hear what Bismarck, the apostle of blood and iron and 
hearthstone”’ the evil genius of modern Germany. had to say on his eightieth 
But these are the days of advance. the works of the men birthday. Having reflected that he had never made anyonc 
of mind. happy. not himself or his family nor anyone cise, and that 
When who bu a fool would have fash in a tradecsman’s ian to 
ware or his word?” achicvements: nothing but 4 
is a peace or war? Civil war. as | think. and that of Yes, there are still 
2 kind man. The creative and 
| ‘The viler as underhand. not openly bearing the sword” still alive. Alas! that it 
That outworn myths. by mcredible 
loyalties that are devoted to 
capression What a grand campaign the 
of its Tether, The ‘i if & only cares to enter upon at! What docs God 
: come truc. (Actually be had noi happiness, and trust m 
when be wrote the book) “The jj. umworthy “vexation, care and trouble”? 
life ts close at hand. and cannot be 
i “sees the world as a jaded work 
. im the past be (Mir. Wells) has 
| could pull out of hes cutangicments 
and start 2 ecw crcative phasc of human Ewe Ie the face of 
that optumrsm has eiven place to a 
mee behave for the most part 
aad the yours acc 
Maa must so steeply =p an 
| the odds sccm to be all m favour of bis goine task ss stl to come. Yet to our knowledge there are ciill 
be goes op. thee 5s the adaptation people who imtcad to contribute and to contributc 
bem that be cease to be 2 mam ~Ondimary They and the rest of 
the cad of bes ether — can to Ieghtcn the labours of the organisers by a swiht 
adaptabic of the cam respomsc_ 
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“| MET—” 
s.—“I MET JAMES DRUMMOND” 


By Dr. Mortimer Rowe 


SOMETIMES, perchance, the youngest no less than the 
oldest of those who “met” the still remembered great ones 
of the past may cherish a very distinct portrait, revealing 
enough in its own way. Dr. James Drummond’s last session 
as Principal of Manchester College was 1905-6, in his 7\st 
year; there are three of us, still in harness, whose first session 
was Drummond’s last, and who sat at his feet for-that one 
year only. I have some advantage over the others, in that 
i had been an Oxford undergraduate in preceding years, in 
close touch with the College and its rather awe-inspiring 
staff—Drummond and Upton and Odgers and Carpenter. 

I doubt whether any of his surviving students, from the 
oldest to the youngest, could claim to have known Drummond 
really well. There was a certain gentle shyness and restraint, 
not exactly aloofness but yet a distinct reticence, perhaps not 
altogether surprising in one so venerable and learned as he, 
towards the youths who were his latest pupils and his last. 
We paid our periodical calls upon him and Mrs. Drummond 
at their house on Saturday afternoons, but even on those 
social occasions when we were made warmly welcome at the 
tea-table of our wise and somewhat other-worldly Principal, 
we felt instinctively that there were limits to the smallness 
of our small talk and the wittiness of our humour. 

Nevertheless this natural reticence of his was not an 
impassable barrier. One of his students found himself by 
chance the only caller on a certain Saturday afternoon—a 
situation that might have been expected to be a little difficult 


for him! But being somewhat older in wisdom and practical | 


experience than the rest of us, if not in years, he conversed 
with the Principal on themes of serious import. Whereupon 
Drummond expanded and responded freely to his pupil’s lead, 
revealing his mind upon many subjects, including the removal 
the College from London to Oxford in 1889. Like 

and others of the minority who openly opposed 
that step, Drummond had never been happy about it, and he 


term and vacation. He got one of the shocks of his life. 
Once again the Principal manifested an astonishing power of 
impromptu utterance, and the culprit retreated from the room 
with all permissible speed. But he was aggrieved, and wrote 
a letter protesting his virtuous motives in putting forward the 
problem and its solution. In reply Drummond sent him a 
masterpiece of kindly remonstrance, reminding him of the 
exacting nature of his future theological studies, and the 
rapidly declining ideal of ministerial scholarship; and then 
with friendly irony prescribing a course of preparatory reading, 
in philosophy and theology for whatever spare time he might 
have, such as would have kept him busy for years! But he 
also saw to it that the financial problem was lightened. 
Drummond’s students in his last year as Principal were 


‘a lively family of ten or twelve: seniors, juniors and short- 


term “specials”, whose not-to-be-despised names you may 
find if you look up the records. Theological controversy 
raged hard among us, dividing us roughly into opponents 
labelled derisively the “Liberal Jews” and the “Orthodox 
Believers”. Drummond’s lectures, afterwards published as 
Studies in Christian Doctrine, were part of our twice- 
weekly fare; they were steadily read to us in an even 
tone by our venerable Principal, while we toiled away 
with note-book and pencil. He was growing a little hard of 
hearing in those days, and I fear we took advantage of that 


disability. At every passage of cogent Unitarian argument in © 


that work (see its printed pages, passim) there were muffled 
cheers and subdued noises of Liberal Jewish boot-soles 
on the wooden floor; at every glowing passage of devout 
Christian piety (of which there are many) similar demonstra- 
tions pianissimo from the Orthodox Believers and signs of dis- 
sent from the discomfited left wing. But I fancy that the dear 
old man heard more than we suspected, and appreciated the 
harmless humour of our methods of lightening the labour of 
those long hours. And true again to the Martineau tradition, 
as the hands of the clock drew near the concluding minute, 
out came the pencil from his waistcoat pocket, and a mark 
was made on the manuscript to indicate the paragraph with 
which he had concluded. But he never quite equalled the 
(apocryphal?) incident credited to Martineau, of resuming 
after a Christmas vacation with the sentence, “Hence we 

Thai reference to the clock reminds me of another 
instance of Drummond’s capacity for friendly irony, in this 
case not guite so friendly. A certain congregation whosc 
pulpit was vacant had made the acquaintance of all of us as 
student “supplies” while looking for the right minister to 
appoint. Having found him they wrote to our Senior Student 
asking him to fill up the next eight or nine Sundays for them, 
but not to send Mr. A or Mr. B, 


allayed his doubts. The reduction of contact between the 
College and the churches for whose ministry nearly all its 
students were preparing seemed to him a heavy price to pay 
for what Oxford offered in return. 
Both in the pulpit and at the lecture-desk Drummond 
was, I suppose, an inheritor of the Martineau tradition. My 
ideal of a preacher in the raw days of my youth, when first 
{ went to Oxford in 1901, was, I confess, the eloquent extem- 
pore orator rather than the studied, polished, restrained 
manustript speaker; hence the deeply devout utterances of the Our Senior, a rather high-handed young man, referred the 
Principal when he took the Sunday services did not at once matter to the Principal, with an intimation that we resented 
thrill me as they should have done. The fault was in the their picking and choosing, and preferred not to accept the 
hearer, and was rectified as he grew im grace and learnt to engagemenis if two of our number were to be excluded 
of picty and intellectual sincerity that Drummond. we understood. wrote to the Secretary of the 
in Drummond’s sermons and church deploring the terms of his letter, and the vision it con- 
jured up of 2 congregation “sitting with their watches in their 
came a day—ithe occasion was an hands” while they listened to the discourses of his devoted 
of the Discussion Society—when suddenly young pupils. | trust that the church committee felt rebuked 
an altogether different Drummond was and humbicd. All we knew was that the whole series of 
and cons of a theme closely concerned Sundays went to the students of the Unitarian College. 
had been tossed to and fro in typical Manchester. instead. We were wicked enough to hope that 
some flippant and some scrious, when the they were all incapable of keeping within the half-hour! 
the debate in an impromptu address oi But I must end these reminiscences on a worthier noic. 
of the We knew Drummond only im his venerable years. when with 
of moral conviction, that we sai amazed and = white hair and beard he scemed to us very much the aged 
if he had preached like thai, | think he would have = divine. and we revered him for his real saintliness of character. 
College Chapel. even in Oxford. Afterwards I heard the depth of his Christian picty. the scrupulous thoroughness 
rare occasions when the same cxtempore eloquence — of his scholarship. the breadth and catholicity of his religious 
forth from his lips. tolerance. Unhurried and punctual, he would arrive at College. 
One of his external students about this time “met” yet in suitable weather. on his tricycle—one of the last to cling 
another Drummond uncxpectedly. “Encountered” would be to that dignified but slower form of self-propelled locomotion. 
a better word. Partly through the financial stress of an Oxford §= = But we learnt with youthful appreciation that behind the 
undergraduate’s career, and partly through youthful cocksure- = scenes there was 2 Drummond who im hours of relaxation 
ness about his ability to take an honours degree, he went t) _—rolied up his shirt-sleeves and turned to his life-long hobby 
hum with a bright suggestion that he should be allowed to of maliict and chisel and plane at the carpenter's bench, by : 
combine his final degree year in the University with his first no means the only handicraft in which he was skilled: ani 
vear im Manchester College, by working like a Trojan in that away back in bygone years there had been a keen-cyed 


who raced his companions across the moors, leaping every 
| furze bush and challenging them to follow him, hilarious 
- when they landed in the prickles instead of over them; who 
| was tireless among the mountains of Snowdonia which he 
climbed again and again and loved—not only for the count- 
i less hours of vigorous exercise he enjoyed among them, but 
| still more for that vision of the very presence of God that 


came to him in youth, and continued with him to the end. 


MISS NORTON AND HOLLY HILL 
By Margaret Herford 


| : IT Is ONLY to a few of us now living that the name of 
: Holly Hill means more than the name of a short stretch of 
road at Hampstead. But to us older women it means a big, 
comfortable, old red brick house with a big walled-in garden, 
and a group of about twenty girls of Unitarian families, 
varying in age from eleven years to nineteen, and, most of 
all it means the vivid, genial personality of Miss Norton, and 
the gentle, orderly help of her sister Miss Rose. Miss Norton 

took over the headship of the school from Mrs. Lalor | 

think about 1868. I was only a little day girl but I had the 

5 _ privilege of boarding at Holly Hill for some weeks each 

autumn, and they were some of my happiest days. The more 
: I saw of Miss Norton the more I admired and loved her. 
There was nothing of the conventional schoolmistress about 
her. She was a tall handsome woman with very bright dark 
eyes and a humorous smile and, somehow, conveyed an im- 
pression of absolute truthfulness. I don’t remember that she 
did any of the actual teaching but her personality was behind 
it all and she inspired us with a desire to learn and make the 


| | most of our opportunities. Her greatest help was Miss Drewry . 


who was a splendid teacher, and there were other excellent 
assistants. She was not a great French scholar but she 
followed her own rule of French conversation at meal times, 
and kept up the talk in very indifferent French at her end 
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athletic young Drummond, theological student and minister, 


intellectual cranks, whose main business was merely to 
argue and dispute about abstract theories of a highly suspect 
character. 

But the work of Hibbert Houses, and the fact that at 
no time have they concealed their origin and basis in the 
Unitarian and Free Christian tradition, has changed all that. 
Now people of influence in many walks of life, but particularly 
among army and air force people, have come to realise and 
recognise. that Unitarians, although their numbers are small, 
are by no means mere cranks, and that they have a definite 
contribution to make towards the solution of life’s problems. 

In short, Hibbert Houses have succeeded in putting Uni- 
tarianism definitely on the map of progress, both religious and 
social, and have given us the priceless asset of prestige and 


* 


When I have been in Jerusalem and other parts of the 
Holy Land I have been struck by many things, some beauti- 
ful, some ugly; some pleasing and some most distasteful; some 
happy and some very regrettable. But one of the things which 
has struck me most is that everyone there is living on the 
history and traditions of the past, with little, if any, thought 
for the future or how history and tradition can be used for the 
future good of mankind. Many strong and powerful religions 
are impregnably entrenched in the Holy Land, and particu- 
larly in Jerusalem. 

Ass to anything even remotely resembling a stronghold of 
Unitarianism or Free Christianity, there is no sign whatever. 


I now come to my plan, which is certainly not yet fully 


worked out, and will take a long while, and much careful 


Ss 
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* * 
people, to complete in every detail. 
I propose that a Hibbert House should be established in 
the fairly near future, in or near Jerusalem. (It cannot be 
t Ww we were none Of us airaid of following her actually started until our present work among service men 
example and really learned to chatter a bit, while at the other | and women has outlived its usefulness). In the first place this 
end presided over by our French teacher the girls sat a house would not be very large, but it would have the three 
:. and silent. In many ways Miss Norton was in advance of essentials of all Hibbert Houses, and in addition as many 
time. She encouraged team games, and even had a glorious § 4Mmenities as possible. The three essentials are, first, a chapel, 
“Giant’s Stride” in the garden, and how we used solely as a chapel, in which daily and Sunday services 
round hanging on to its handles! We had an would always be held; secondly, there must be the club sitting- 
| master. In all ways our health was well looked after. room, furnished as brightly and happily as possible, where 
that some of us ate our meals much more quickly t quiet conversation, but no noisy amusements, are permitted; 
and feeling that the slower eaters felt shy and hurri thirdly, there must be the Warden’s study, where he can, as 
i the others sat and looked on, she encouraged us all occasion requires, talk privately with individuals. In addition 
: our knitting to occupy us between courses. We were encour- © these essentials there must be a complete hostel service 
: aged to read and think in many directions. When 14 years old, Of bedrooms, dining-room, kitchen, etc., for the accommoda- 
I was removed to the big new North London High School and _tion of 12 to 15 guests, together with wardens and staff. 
I had a shock when I asked one of the senior teachers whether But how are these guests to be provided? In the first 
we should be doing any French history and she replied place we have a small, but ready-made, clientele in the British 
“French history? I don’t think that comes into the curriculum § members of the Palestine police; who are a very lonely and 
of the Cambridge Examination”. isolated body of men, living far from their homes in a hostile, 
: But, like the rest of us, Miss Norton grew old, and | oF semi-hostile, land. They are socially nobody's children, 
. think, suddenly realised that she was losing her grip on the | and a Hibbert House could be of immense value to them. 
school. With her usual promptness she just closed it down But it is not solely nor mainly of the Palestine police | 
and Holly Hill was left as a happy memory. am thinking, though probably for a short while during the 
ve in mind is a ilgri America, 
HIBBERT HOUSES and possibly other parts of the world, who want to study the 
By W. P. Colfox: history and traditions of the Holy Land and the birth of 
| j Christianity on the spot; but who want to do so from a modern 
| IN THE issue of THe INQumER dated November 17, standpoint, and not limited and confined by the dogmas of 
appeared an article by Rev. G. S. Sparham on Hibbert Houses. _ the outworn religions of the past. These pilgrims might be 
At the end of his article he disclosed the fact that I have in men and women training, or trained, for the ministry of one 
| mind a scheme for a permanent Hibbert House to be carried or other of the Free Christian communities—they might be 
on at Jerusalem into the indefinite future. | social workers and Sunday school teachers, or mere intelligent 
_, Before going into the plan in any detail, let us first con- laymen. But they would all have this in common, that they 
| sider what has already been done by Hibbert Houses, and wished to sce the Holy Land and learn its message 
| what might be done in the future. untrammelied by dogma and unbiased by sectarian influence. 
. _ When the first house was started in Cairo carly in the war. Who, then, would act as teachers and members to these 
: Unitarianism was completely unknown to the vast majority pilgrims? That would be the job of the wardens. Their 
Go duties, like the duties of wardens of our present houses. 
East generally. And of that minority who knew of would be many and varied. would have charge 
i our existence, most people had an entirely wrong conception of the hostel and all its opm 
: of us, and regarded us as a small and negligible body of _ big task in itself. They would the daily and Sunday 
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services in the chapel. They would be prepared to act as 
showmen and guides to all the Holy places and places of 
interest, to explain them in an unbiased and undogmatic 
way. They would probably be frequently called upon to give 
informal lectures in the evenings on the following day’s pro- 
gramme. 

The execution of this scheme, or something like it, will 
go a long way to prove to the world that Unitarians are folk 
of position and influence, and must be reckoned with. And 
it will help us all enormously to make a worthy contribution 


towards the progress of Christianity and enlightenment. 


But, like so many other desirable things in this world, 
it cannot be had without money and without hard work. It 
is impossible to say how much it might, cost of either, but 
clearly as the proportion of the one is increased the share of 
the other can be reduced. The Hibbert Trust has only limited 
resources, which have been depleted by its share in supporting 
the present work. It is certain that the Trust cannot finance 
the whole, or even the major part, of the proposed venture. 
Where, then, can we look for the necessary support? Will the 
General Assembly contribute on a generous scale; and would 
Manchester, College help? There are other possible sources 
of assistance, but it seems to me that, once more, we must 
rely on private benevolence and charity. It is much to be 
hoped that this proposed second venture of faith will be 
supported by, and managed by representatives of, the whole 
of the Unitarian and Free Christian community. 

Comments, suggestions, advice and criticism will be 


J By Harold B. Moore 

[Mr. Moore is the Hon. Treasurer of the £100,000 Appeal of 
the General Assembly] 

As I set down these words we are all busy preparing 

for Christmas, a happier, 


5 


to make up the difference in addition to the sum you have 
covenanted to pay each year, the Fund will lose well over 
£300 a! year if we take the average for all the covenants as 


£5, which is probably not far out. I do hope that as many 


of you as possible will do this. I shall be glad to supply 


further details when required. 


It is the privilege of a treasurer to “look round corners” 
and there is a danger I see ahead of which I feel it my duty 
to utter a warning. It frequently happens when a scheme of 
any kind has been in existence for some time, that some of 
us lose interest or think that our support is no longer needed. 
Other projects come forward; they are no doubt eminently 
desirable, but they tend to draw away those who seek “fields 
and pastures new”. May I urge here that we still want all 
the drive and energy possible if we are to reach, and I 


_ hope even pass, our £100,000 target in two years time. By 


means of this Fund we are trying, as never before, to put 
our own House in order. £1,360 has already been used for the 
augmenting of low stipends and for Children’s Allowances 
for Ministers. This is an opportunity that may never come 
again. What will be the use of those other projects if we 
fail here, if we have not maintained and strengthened those 
places from which we receive inspiration and spiritual and 
moral sustenance. 

I am sure no treasurer ever had a finer body of workers 
than those with whom I am constantly in touch. If we con- 
tinue to pull together as we are doing now, success will be 
asured. As I said at the beginning, it is for each of us to 
make our own decision, and it may even be that those who 
come after us to reap the fruits of our labours will be able 
to say: “They builded better than they knew!” 

Thank you for all you are doing and for all you are 
going to do. Good luck and God speed in the New Year! 


CORRESPONDENCE 


want of accommodation, and from the high proportion 


have been received and I am glad to that more are still 
coming, but it is mainly to the Local Treasurers all over the 

, a multitude of small sums in donations or 
by means of cards and collecting boxes, to whom we must 
now look to attain our goal. 

_Let me remind you that after April 5 next, when the new 
National Financial Year begins, the standard rate of Income 
Tax ts to be reduced to 9s. in the £. This will affect the 
amount the Fund will receive in refund of Income Tax from 

ions have 


But I of 
am quite to give a account 
my ! at Hibbert House to any of your readers who are interested 
ours, 


to 
Oxton, 
Jerusalem. 


gratefully received and considered. 
THE APPEAL 
ave had for six long years, and following close on thesc m,—The Manchester Unitarian Lay Preachers and Lay Readers 
festivities come the end of 1945 and the beginning of a New for the exclusive use of lay readers. Suitable ones will be duplicated and 
= for lay readers in different parts of the country.—Yours, 
s something interesting, almost exciting in nitarian College, Victoria P Raymond V. Holt. 
this “turn of the year”, like the opening of a new book with Manchester 14. ‘ vm ” 
many ‘Surprises and unexpected incidents in store, or the ‘ HIBBERT HOUSES ; 
exploring of an entirely new countryside with fresh vistas Calon, whee | 
and colourful scenes around any bend of the road. made my home at Hibbert House No. 1. You would not have space for 
Such thoughts come to mind now as I wonder what 
1946 is going to have in store for me. There is no suggestion Sparham, the Direcor of the eight Hibbert Houses scattered over the 
in this way at such a time. Each one of us has to make should, however, ~~ > oe your 
om aun ae keep our own : and plan our columns that the Hibbert Houses have achieved something unusual in 
observer I found a home inthe fall Christian sense ofthe word offered 
per 1 is evident from the numbers which have to be tured away daily for 
ade and that the two Houses which exist in Palestine (Te! Avie and 
twelve months ago. There are still two years in front of us 
before we close down at the end of 1947. We are therefore ____ it secms likely that troops will be stationed in Palestine for some time 
“ come, numbers in are reduced. Consequently 
half as is known while in Palestine the need will not decrease. It should be unnecessary 
second which takes most raising. The largest to say that the higher the cost of living, the greater the need for a Hibbert 
contributions are probably already in; 364 Deeds of Covenant House. 
a K. Clifford Cook (Major). 
Sm,—In Dame Pope-Hennessey’s recent (Charlies 
been based on the fact that while the rate of tax remained at at St. Maryicbors with Alfred ‘Teangoon and Cove as the 
10s. in the £ all covenanted contributions were worth double 
the amount actually paid. This will no longer be the case et 
when the new rate comes into force. Unless therefore, those of the man, I fancy.”—Yours. 
of you who are contributing by this method are cach willing Brrmangham L.A_S. 
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All letters and manuscripte for the Editor must reach Office 
not later than Monday morning for publication the same . All 


). 
Those having any difficulty in obtaining copies of the paper should 
communicate direct with the publisher. 
Address : 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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NEWS FROM THE WEST 


From our Western Correspondent 

SiGns of growing co-operation between Unitarians and “other 
denominations” come from three places in the West of England this 
month. From Taunton, where, at the last ey the Taunton and 
District Free Church Ministers’ Fraternal, the Rev. J. W. Lee was 
elected President for 1946—the first time a Unitarian minister has been 
chosen for this position. From Bridgwater, where the members of the 
Unitarian Women’s have attended the Anniversary of the 
Methodist Sisterhood the Salvation Army Rally for Women and 
taken part in the pane on each occasion. An@ from Bridport, 
where the ““Week of United Prayer”’ will include a service in the Unitatian 
Chapel, the address being given by the Rev. Canon L. Bartlett, Rector 


The Rev. L. Chandler, who has 


to the minister”’ will be given —" Rev. C. G. Toone, 
congregati . G. Randall Jones. 
neighbouring churches are invited to this service, which 


money-raising efforts include a Sale at Oakfield Road 
Church, Clifton (£40 raised), Gloucester (£28), Cheltenham (over £30), 
Plymouth (over £26), and Torquay. Sidmouth has passed its target for 
the G.A. Appeal Fund, and is making further efforts in the New Year. 

Heartening news comes from Plymouth and from Bristol (Lewin’s 
Mead). At P , the temporary 


3 


tion 
carpet bright and well cared 
fitting shrine for worship, and a bright augury for the New Year. 

*s Mead, Bristol, too, the New ear opens on a bright note, 


holiday-home was no longer available. It is good news, 
from June 17 to June 20 
“retreat” on the old pre-war scale are going 

Manchester, Unitarian the annual mecting of 
subscribers on Friday, Dec. 14th, the . S$. H. Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 
1946. . A. H. Lewis, B.D 
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IN MEMORIAM 


BEATRICE GILL 

AINSWORTH and neighbouring congregations in the Bury and 
Bolton district were both shocked and grieved to hear of the death at 
the Parsonage, Ainsworth, after a very brief illness, of Mrs. Beatrice 
Gill, wife of the Rev. Benjamin Gill, Minister of Ainsworth Presbyterian 
Chapel, on Sunday, December 9. Mrs. Gill, who was apparently in her 
normal health until the previous Friday, had a seizure during the afternoon 
from which she did not regain consciousness. She was in her 53rd year. 
A convert from Methodism like her husband, she was an ardent and 
active Unitarian. Before coming to Ainsworth in April, 1932, she had 
rf en devoted service to the Stockton and Burnley Churches. At 
insworth her genius for friendship and her quiet effici had gained 
her the affection of the whole congregation in addition to that of a wide 


circle of outside friends. She was President of the Ainsworth branch of 
the 


and the Rev. F. Kenworthy (Walmsley Chapel). A 


Service was held on the following Sunday (December 16) 
which was conducted by the Rev. J. W. Maw. The large co tions 
and memorial services testified to the affection 


THE death took place on December 18, 1945, of Rev. Frederick 
a ght up in the Wesleyan 


eee f it was due to his early experience training in the 
Mec vm that Mr. Hall became a valued speaker for the Unitarian 
an 


. Hall was twice 
inestimabie helpmate in all his work. The two daughters and his second 
wife survive him. Much sympathy will be felt for them. 

The cremation took place at Pontypridd on December 21, conducted 
by Rev. Alan R. Taylor. 


é 


AFT 


Evi 


| 
: communications must be accompanied by the name and address Mork 
of the sender. 
occasions she had conducted services at the Women’s League meetings 
of the Manchester District. She was laid to rest in the Ainsworth Chapel 
graveyard on Wednesday, December 12, after the funeral service in the 
chapel, which was conducted by the Rev. J. W. Maw (Bank Street 
a and esteem in which Mrs. Gill was held and the deep and heartfelt 
been accepted as a member of the sympathy felt towards her husband and son in their ee a 
local Free Church Ministers’ Fraternal, has begun his ministry at J. 0. 
i. Taunton, with good attendances at the opening services and a Welcome FREDERICK HALL ' 
Social on December 6. The Induction Service takes place on Jan 19, 
when the “‘c 
and the “c Ch . as a youth f in its evangelistic work. er he 
a attracted by the broader and more liberal outlook of the Unitarian Church, 
will begin at 3 p.m. and going to Congleton as a lay pastor in 1908 qualified for the Unitarian 
ministry. He then held pastorates at Blackburn, 1910-21, and Mottram, 
handicapped by total blindness, the result of an accident as a young man. 
pregation in 1943 Rave been much improved by the fitting of clectric But though he thus lost his physical sight, his mental vigour and spiritual 
nee Cae gee Gums After the first shock of the accident which 
left him blind and almost hopeless, he determined to take up life anew— 
refusing to be defeated by blindness. That he gloriously triumphed 
over this handicap is illustrated by the fact that in taking country walks 
with him, his sighted companions would often feel it was he who led the 
verage Of ninety on the Oggy travelled, perhaps years before. 
Sunday evenings of December), and with numerous young people, and In Mottram he became a well-known and well-loved figure. During 
older people also, showing great energy and enthusiasm for every aspect his ministry there he organized successful W.E.A. classes, a welcome 
of the church life. ee addition to higher education in a village in which such opportunities 
_ One note from Lewin’s Mead, Bristol, deserves a paragraph all to = were very much lacking. He also rendered invaluable service to the 
. itself. ‘The congregation can boast that one of its members has been _ blind folk of Hyde and district, and in the years immediately after the 
accepted as a candidate for the ministry and will enter M.C.O. next first world war went about speaking for the League of Nations Union 
October. The Bridport congregation can make the same claim. Other and organizing branches. 
churches, please copy! 
Cullompton, having raised of its heating system, is 
now concentrating on its target. Trowbridge reports an 
of amelie tho carton ond 
| the boys’ and girls’ clubs. Yeovil is facing the task of building up a strong 
the Old-New Year Social, and Cheltenham held a Watch SYDNEY MARTINEAU 
The congregation SYMPATHY with Mrs. Martincau and family and with Miss Lillic 
at N Abbot is experimenting with discussions after the Sunday be Git aw on Suu of 
| service—based on the sermon or on some other topic. It is to be regretted = Martineau on December 19 a short illness. He was the second son 
that the Rev. C. G. Toone, Minister at Newton Abbot. has had to resign —_— of David Martineau,.a prominent London Unitarian of a former genera- 
from the Town Welfare Committee on account of altered bus services. tion, the first cousin of James Martineau. Sydney Martineau was by 
_ In the old pre-war days it was customary for West of England no qmang far be of 
disposition, but he was nevertheless a lifelong supporter of our churches, 
for a Ministers’ “retreat” or “conference”. U » they met at Penscot. as the generous contributions constantly made to central funds and to 
—an ideally-situated holiday-home in the heart of the Mendip Hills, a te Ge 
few miles to the south-west of Bristol. Then the war and the § Martineau bear witness. To those who were his fellow-members on 
personality 
in his service he was not merely respected as a just employer, 
with warm esteem because of his kindly concern for their welfare. 
A largely attended service, 
_ Ballantyne and the Secretary of the General Assembly. M. R. 
Mexborough.—The good-will fellowship of Great CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 
Huckiow was recapture inthe mide of winter on Tue death of Charlotte Thompson, widow of the late Henry 
companions with Mat froon' Street G ve 
dormitory companions with oe for the past from Street Church, Bethnal Green, and yet another of the 
three years, and were last August by Stannington School. Rev. C. L. Corleran’s “children”. a Mission, 
- 3 A united desire to meet in the winter months resulted in a ing at Spicer Street, Spitalficlds, she joined Sunday School as a child, 
was to in joining I 
(Nottingham) and Rev. P. N Tindall After fm tating» acing prt in all Here she met her husband, and 
show, including a film of united activities at w taken by Rev. they were by Mr. Corleran at New Gravel Pit Chapel, Hackney, 
E. D. Davies, was enjoyed, followed by country dancing (Stannington) in 
Christmas Market was at Church on took a Sunday class of boys, cventually forming them a dub, 
purpose ¢ London District Appeal . The sum was Mansford Street's generous fnends, formed a tributary 


KING SOLOMON 
WATCHES THE SUN RISE AND SET 
A Paraphrase of Ecclesiastes XII. 
MorRNING. 

Remember now thy Creator 

In the days of thy youth, 

Ere ever the dark days come 

And the years draw not nigh 

When thou shalt say 

I have no joy in them; 

While the sun shines and the moon gives her 

light, 
And the stars are not hidden, 
And the clouds gather not again after the rain. 


Remember! 

In the days when the strong arms and hands 
shall tremble; 

When the back is bent and the knees give way; 

When the teeth are few and useless, — 

And the seeing eyes grow dim; | 

When the hearing ears become deaf, 

And but faintly catch the sound of traffic in the 
street; 

When sleep fleeth so that a man riseth with the 
waking of the birds; 

When music is no longer a joy; 

When one shall be fearful of facing a hill, 

And shall shrink from crossing the road; 

When the hair has become white as the almond, 

And a grasshopper’s weight is a burden, 

_ And the delight of life has vanished; 
Because man goeth to his long, long home, 


VENING. 
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DENTON, Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. JoHN CROFT. . 


LonbDON, Rosslyn Hill, 11, Rev. C. M. 
Vecror Fox. 


Bury St. Epmunps, Churchgate St. Chapel, 6.30, Rev. R. LITMAN. 
BUXTON, Hartington Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dyer. 


CAMBRIDGE, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel Rd., 6, Hon. . 
a The on. Mrs. DE BEAUMONT. 


West Grove Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. T. Putin. 
CARLISLE, Un. Ch., Lorne St., 2.30, Junior Church; 6.30, Rev. W. J. 


CHATHAM, Unitarian Ch., Hamond Hill, 6, Mr. G. WICKHAM PAGETT. 
BARBARA 


CHELTENHAM, Bayshill Un. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. THOMAS. 
CHESTER, Matthew Henry’s Ch., 11 and 6.30, —. : 
CHESTERFIELD, Elder Yard Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. D. W. Rosson 
CHOWBENT CHAPEL, Atherton, 10.30 and 6.30, . E, GLYN-EVANs. 


CorK, Prince’s St., 11. oce.), 7, Rt. . W. EATHERALL. 
COSELEY, Old Mecting Old Meeting Rd., 11 and 6.30, 
COVENTRY, New Great Meeting House, Holyhead Rd., 11, Children’s 

Church, 6.30, Rev. R. 
CREWE, Free Christian Church, Beech St., 6.30, Rev. GRACE MEWHORT. 
CREWKERNE, Un. Ch., Hermitage St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. 
“a Free Christian Ch., Dennett Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ROGER 

MAS. 

DEAN Row, 10.45, STYAL, 6, Rev. E. E. WRIGLEY. 


Dersy, Friar Gate Unitarian Chapel, 3.30, Rev. J. E. BRIGHT. ~ 

DITCHLING, Old Meeting House, 11, ——. | 

DONCASTER, Free Chris. Ch., Hall Gate, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. W. 
PARKINSON. 

Dus in, Stephen’s Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. SAvELL HICKs. 

Dup.ey, Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. 


DUKINFIELD, Old Chapel, Chapel Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. P. 


WHITEHOUSE. 
Dunpee Un. Ch., Constitution Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. ALBERT WHITFORD. 
a. St. Mark’s Ch., Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. B. 


EvesHaM, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. IAN L. TOSELAND. 
George’s Chapel, South St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. B. Fraser. 
GAINSBOROUGH, Unitarian Ch., Trinity St.,.6,——. 
Gee Cross, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. P. CHALK. , 
G.ascow, Ross St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. G. S. Wurrsy. 
Gtascow, St. Vincent St. Unitarian > 11, Rev. G. S. Wuirtsy. 
G.ossop, Fitzalan St., 10 fe 6.30, Rev. H. G. Wooprorp. 
GLoucester, Barton St. » 6.30, Rev. ROSAMOND BARKER. 
GODALMING, Meadrow 


GuILpForD, Ward Street Church, 11.15, Supply. | 
Hate Chapel, Hale Barns (nr. Altrincham), 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. A. 


End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. ELLIoT PEASTON. 
HASTINGS, Free Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Densicn 
TON 


Huncxiey, Great Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. J. Gorpon Davigs. 
Hinpey, Presbyterian Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. 


JONEs. 

HotLywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. Gorton. 
Horsuam, Worthing Rd., 6.30. Rev. DA 
Horwicn, Unitarian 


WTREY. 
Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. LILLIAN 


» 6.30, Mr. . WALTON. 

Lzeicester, The Great Mecting, 11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hurn. 
Leitcu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lane, 11 and 6. 


Brixton, Service at Jewish 
Lonpon, Essex Church, Notting Hill Gate, 11, 3-30 and 6.30, Rev. J. C- 
NTYNE. 


RATTER. 
Wricur. 
Rev. G. J. G. Gaureve. 


AFTERNOON. 
And his friends are left lamenting. 
Remember! | 
Ere ever the silver links of friendship part. 
And the golden lamp of love falls to earth and 
is shattered; 
Ere ever the fountain of life runs dry, 
And wheel and pitcher lie broken at the well. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth 
As it was; 
And the spirit shall return 
Unto God who gave it. H. M. L. 
CAIENDAR HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., 11, Rev. H. WHITAKER. 
Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. R. PHILIPSON. 
Damm. ILminster, Old Meeting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Bezr. 
AserDare, Highland Place, - 4. j- Ipswicu, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Wourrep Brown. 
Mashet Place Chspel, 11 end 6.30, Rev. E. W. 
ArnswortTs, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsley Rd, 11 and 2.50, Rev. BENJAMIN 
ALTraincHaM, Dunham Rd. Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE. 
Richmond - Scorr. LEweEs, 11, Rev. H. Macume. 
ist Sunday, 11 and 6.30. Other High St. Unitarian Ch., 630, Dr. HALL. 
Bexrast, First Church, Rosemary St., 11.30 and7, Dr. R. W. Wioe. Domestic Misson, Mil St. 6. Rev. J. Kem Munaen 
Besse_s Green (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Church, 11, Mr. BALLANTYNE. ond D. P. Srewarr. 
Free Chr. Ch., South St, 11.15, Mr. W. T. Rev. C. A. Pires. 
Un. Ch., Bessborough Rd_, 3.30, Supply. te, cod 
Bmaincua, Church of Messiah, Broad St.. 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gornon Ra and 6.30, Rev. 
Sruaar. Lonpon, Bell Rd, 6, Rev. Water Lone. 
Bisckfriars Mission and Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. A. Lone 
BLACKBURN, Ch.. St. Andrews Surect, 6.30, Mr. F. D. Jones. 
BLACKPOOL, North Shore, Dickson Rd_, 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. F. Copeman 
BiacxPoot, South Shore, Lytham Rd_, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. MATTHISON. 
Bouton, Bank St. 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. R K. Sreponss. Services Suspended. 
Bouton, Halliwell Pree Ch... 10.45 and 6 ——. 
Bouton, Unity Ch., Deane Rd., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. C. G. Bouam. 
Gh. West Hit RAs tt Dr. 30, Rev. 
3-15, Mr. Dupuey Ricuarns. 
eee Dampier St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. G. Torrnss. 
Bamrorr, Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. Jones. 
Unitarian Sc. 13 and 6, Rev. Joun Evans Lowpox, Kilburn, Unitarian Chr. Ch., Quex Rd_, 6.30, Mr. J. 
Lonpox, Lewisham, Unitarian Ch., High St., 11, Mr. G. F. Sweer. 


: Ut LONnpon, Rhyl St., Kentish Town, 6.30, Rev. 


MANCHESTER, Un. 


8 | 


ass. ) nstone, Lea Bridge Rd., opp. Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. 
ONES. 
LAS eoone, Durning Hall; Elsa St., E., 6.30, Rev. W. C. 
EWTON 

Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. DUMBLE. 
LONDON, Newington Green,: Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Miss M. GRIFFITHS. 
LONDON, Richmond Free Ch., Ormond Rd., 11, Rev. ETHEL Kay. 
GORDON BEVERLEY. 
LONDON, Stratford, Unitarian Ch., 3, » W. C. NEWTON. 

- Lonpon, Theistic Ch., 1 Grosvenor P1., 11, Rev. J. C. G. BuRTON. 

, Wandsworth, Un. Ch., East Hill, 11, Rev. WALTER LONG. 
Welsh Unitarian Ch. at Upper St., Islington, 4. 
JONEs. 

ewnham Rd., 6.30, +—. 


Gh, Ra, 11 2nd 6.30, 


Unitarian .30, Rev. WiLt Hayes. 


Ch., Chapel Lane, Blackley 


>» Ir and 6.30, Rev. 


Mancmeren, Falleworth, Dob Lane I and 6. Rev. 
Chapel, 10.45 30, 


Free Chr. Birch I and 6. 
Ch., Lane, 10.45 30, 
Mill St. Free Ch., Bradford, we) Pp 
MANCHESTER, Monton Ch. Ch., Eccles, 10.45 6.30, Rev. Dr. L. Star. 
MANCHESTER, Moss Side, Brook’s 


Ch., Rusholme, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. S. M 
Whitefield, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. H. 


10.45, Rev. W. 
Mancastan, Wythenshawe, Un. Brownley Rd., Benchill, 6.30 


MANSFIELD, Old Meeting House, 10.45, Rev. H. STEWART CARTER. 
MexporouGn, Free Christian Ch., 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E. D. Davies. 
MORECAMBE, see Lancaster. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD, Cross Ch., 3, Rev. C. G. TOone. 


INQUIRER, 


| AUSTRALIA 
Ape ape, Un. Christian Ch., Wakefield St., 11 and 7, 
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RELIGION IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 


Five New Booklets in the above series will be ready 
shortly. They are as follows:— 


No. 4. God and Beauty, by BASIL VINEY 


No. 5. The Dering Church, by 
Lewis, B.D. 


No 6. A Unitarian’s View of ee by 
SIDNEY SPENCER, B.A. 


No. 7. Jesus and His Gospel, by W. B. TAVENER | 


No. 8. The Doctrine of the Trinity, by H. 
CRABTREE 


ALL AT GD. EACH, BY POST 7D. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


Price.—On December 20, at The Manor Nursing Home, Headingley, 
Leeds, to Eric and Lucy Shirvell Price, a son. 


DEATHS 
StopparRt.—On December_14, at 13 


about wide. We, sting price, to Miss Toms, 3 Shelves, 
we tele hang Write, stating price, to Miss Toms, 53 Ditton 


Rev. John Croft, 84 Wilton Street, 
Denton, Manchester. 
Tel.: DENton 2878 


TENTERDEN, Old Mtg. House, Ashford Rd., Se. 
Topmorpen, Unitarian Church, 10.45 and 6, Lor HALL. 


errace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Townsanp. 
WaLiasey, Memorial Rd., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gorpon L. 


. G. S. Woons. 


Building, William Street. Sec., Mrs. a 
South Unitarian Francis 

hy Wales, Church, 15 St., Hyde 


7> 


and 7, Mr. K. Trossas. 
100 Lambton 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Cars Town, Hout Surcct, 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. Livmecsrovs. 


BS F RR ES Te 3 


| 
MANCHESTER, Platt 
CHEETHAM. 
; Nanrwics, Old Chapel, 6, Mr. Gowar. former minister at Congleton, and Mottram, aged 75. 
NEWCASTLE-ON- T yng, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place. > > . 
| NEWCASTLE, Unitarian “Old Meeting House, 6.30, Rev. W. J. MISCELLANEOUS 
Newton Assor, Albany St., 6.30, Rev. C. G. Toone. 
NORTHAMPTON, Kettering Rd. Church, 11, and 6.30, Rev. BeRNnarp. 
NOTTINGHAM, Pavement Chap., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. ARXOLD ee 
Oxrorp, Manchester 11. . . McLacuian. 
ARK and Rev. J. Martin HALL. 
| 
Poouz, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Rev. Dr. J. C. FLower. 
: PresToN, Unitarian Ch., Church Rev. W. Hawortn. Warwick, St. 6.30, Rev. Gorpon Cooper. 
Hants, The Mecting Howse Ist and 3rd Sundays. 11. West Kina, Brookield Gardcs, it and 6 9, Rev. R. W. 
Other Sundays, 6.30, Dr. J. FLOWER. W. 
Rocupae, Blackwater St., 10.30 and 6, Rev. Pamir Canna. WOLVERHAMPTON, All Souls’ 6. 
Church of Our Father, 1.45 and 630, Rev. CH. Bags. Mill Lane, 10. Children’s >—. . 
| Atkinson Rd., 11, ——. Youn, St. Sevicurgete Chanel, 
SHEFFIELD, Unity Crookesmoor 6. A. Kennepy. 
SHEFFIELD », 6.30, Mr. T. H. Mouas. 
SHEFFIELD, Chap., 11 and 6.30, Rev. Lesux: Bextron. 
. Constance Harats. 
Unitarian Ch., Canal St., 10.30and 6.30, Rev. J.Paesrwicn ths Mess 
ROSLING. Tonrosro, First Unitarian Ch., Jarvis St., 11, Rev. W. P. Jnaxnss. 
Vancouver, B.C., First Unitarian Ch., 1550 Tenth Avenue West, 11.Rev 
Chocth, High Rev. Bass. Voce, “Celfan”, Auckianp, Unitarian 
at the Temporary Office, 14 


